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horror ; while the third, a pale young stripling, steals a backward 
glance at the merry-makers, and seems in nowise shocked at the 
sight. This bright little scene is painted with much force of exe- 
cution, and is full of humour and vivacity. 

M. Dagnan-Bouveret, whose ' Burial of Manon Lescaut ' was 
one of the gems of last year's Salon, has deserted this season the 
realm of sentiment and pathos for that of Parisian mirth and 
j)erstflage. His picture represents the visit of a wedding-party of 
the working class to the studio of a cheap photographer, in order 
to get their pictures taken in their festal attire. Any one familiar 
with the physiognomy of such parties as they traverse the Champ 
Elys^es or disport themselves in the Bois de Boulogne, will recog- 
nise the fidelity with which the peculiar traits of the group have 
been fixed upon canvas by the painter ; the self-satisfied air of the 
bridegroom, and the unaccustomed look of his fine clothes (his 
shiny boots are much too big for him), the bride clinging to his 
arm with her best smirk upon her pretty face, and the stiff look of 
her hands encased in gloves that arc too long on the fingers ; the 
maternal anxiety of the old matron who is arranging a fold on the 



white dress ; and, finally, the holiday airs and general attitudinising 
of the whole party, are all deliciously humorous and realistic. 
The photographer, crouching within the dark drapery of the 
camera, is just about to commence operations. The groom's 
" best man," to while away the time, puffs a cloud of cigar-smoke 
into the face and eyes of a chubby, insulted-looking boy. The 
little details of the picture, the white light from the skylight, the 
faded table-cover, the gay but cheap carpet, the flowered chintz of 
the arm-chair, are all touched with observant and practised skill. 
The composition of the picture is admirable. 

M. Saint-Marceau obtained the Medal of Honour in the sculp- 
ture department with his ' Genius guarding the Secret of the 
Tomb.' There is much weird originality about that strange, 
Egyptian-featured being who, poised in a sitting posture of singu- 
lar grace and ease on a lofty pedestal, holds to his breast a sepul- 
chral urn. The modelling of the legs and torso is beyond all 
praise, and the head is full of expression. This powerful work is 
certainly the finest statue, from a comparatively unknown hand, 
that has been seen in the Salon for years. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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E have already spoken of a few of the more note- 
worthy pictures in the third gallery at the Royal 
Academy. Of those in the same room which 
yet claim our notice, Mr. G. Clausen's ' The 
Night brings Rest : North Holland,' deserves 
early attention. The subject is one not unfre- 
quently selected by artists of the younger English 
school ; but in Mr. Clausen's hands it has received the most skil- 
ful and thoroughly un-English treatment. His picture, indeed, is 
replete with the love of other methods, and of admiration of other 
masters than those usually followed in England. The scene de- 
picted is a canal-bank in Flanders, with women hauling boats and 
reapers returning home along the top of the dyke. The grassy 
bank and the figures above contrast vigorously with a sky flushed 
with the roseate hues of the setting sun. In the foreground the 
water with the reflected sky, and the female figures against the 
grass, balance the composition, which is charming in its originality 
and full of observation of Nature. Mr. Clausen is one of the 
younger contributors to the exhibition ; to judge from his work of 
this year, before he has attained the age and dignity of a veteran 
(pursuing his art, meanwhile, with diligence and care), he should 
have given us examples of which the English school will have 
reason to be proud. As usual, we find in the Academy some 
charming illustrations of the power of J. C. Hook, R.A., in the 
treatment of marine subjects. His three pictures represent three 
Scottish scenes of great beauty. In each we have the same ad- 
mirable perspective, the same stretch of brightly verdurous coun- 
try, the same expanse of deep-blue sea washing in and out of 
sunlit coves as is to be noticed in the majority of his paintings. 
' Little to Earn and many to Keep ' is a delightful rendering of 
the pleasanter side of Kingsley's poem. A weather-beaten fisher 
has just landed from his boat, and is met on the margin of the 
beach by the children of his family. A strapping wench, inured, 
like the sailor, to the rude beatings of wind and spray, leads a baby 
which he stoops to kiss ; while a little lad, brother to the baby, 
essays to lessen the father's toil by relieving him of a load of 
newly-caught fish, and a pair of sea-boots almost as big as the 
youthful Samaritan himself. ' Mushroom-Gatherers ' depicts the 
headland of a long range of sea-cliff with a barelegged girl and 
boy, Scotch lassie and lad, engaged in gathering the somewhat 
unprofitable but toothsome edible fungi concealed in the rich green 
grass. ' Tanning Nets ' is the title of Mr.~Hook's third contribu- 
tion, and, like his other two pictures, is redolent of the sea air, and 
warm with the sunshine and brightness of a midsummer sky. 
Within our limited experience of living marine painters, we know 
of none so thoroughly charming in this special department of Art- 
work as Mr. Hook. A fool — if we may be permitted the expression 



— may understand and learn to admire Mr. Hook's pictures. They 
are bits of Nature, of the sunniest and brightest description, to be 
appreciated by every one who can appreciate Nature herself. It 
needs a person of some mind, and knowledge of the technicalities 
of Art, thoroughly to grasp the meaning of Turner's skies, and 
the turbulent energ^y typical of some of his marine pieces ; not so 
with the examples of Mr. Hook, which a child will stay to gaze 
upon. We all must have seen something of the sea in its gentler 
mood, something of boats dipping over wavelets, something of 
seaside folk in summer-time, and of their rough but kindly ways ; 
and if we have seen such things and have known such people, 
then we cannot fail to admire the pictures of Mr. Hook. Rarely 
or never do we find him depicting the sea in angry mood, with 
lowering clouds overhead and leaden-looking water lashed into 
foam by boisterous wind. He loves to take us on a summer ex- 
cursion — to lead us to a pebbly cove, sheltered by flower-crowned 
hills, and there to leave us, basking in the sun, watching the 
rippling eddies playing over and about the rocks, where the chil- 
dren plash in the pools and search for variegated shells and tiny 
and interesting Crustacea. Mr. Colin Hunter is no unworthy dis- 
ciple in the school of the elder Academician, albeit the younger 
painter's seas are at times more troublous and sullen. A good 
example of Mr. Colin Hunter is ' Their Only Harvest,' a boat's- 
crew of seaweed-gatherers off the western coast of Ireland. The 
picture is teeming with life. One might almost listen for the lap- 
ping of the purple-tipped vvaves against the boat's side, so vividly 
is the motion of the sea expressed in this vigorous piece of marine 
painting. Mr. Hunter's skill has met with fitting recognition in 
the fact of his work having been purchased for the Royal Academy 
under the terms of the Chantry bequest. 

Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A. (elect), discovers somewhat of a ten- 
dency to the comic in all his works, and his contributions of this 
year form no exception to his general inclinations in this respect. 
' Old Friends ' might very well stand as the original of an illustra- 
tion for a wayside sketch by the late Mr. Charles Dickens. Two 
old sailors meet in a ship-breaker's yard, and contemplate with 
sorrowful interest three wooden figure-heads which have seen good 
service afloat. The initiated in naval mysteries might be able to 
trace in the bluff lines of these effigies a resemblance to Nelson, 
and the accepted portraits of Cal.edonia and Bellerophon, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Royal Navy. In days gone by, before 
the advent of eighty-ton guns and turreted ships, to display an 
ignorance of the war services of the three-deckers above named, 
was to confess to a depraved and vitiated patriotism which, in the 
neighbourhood of Chatham or of Devonport, ,would have been 
reproved with oaths sundry and deep. We can fancy Mr. Marks 's 
' Old Friends ' to have been shipmates on board all three of these 
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lusty men-o'-war ; and we can therefore appreciate the sadness, 
not unmingled with respectful homage, with which they view the 
venerable but battered relics of their younger and doughtier days. 
The diploma picture, ' Science is Measurement," presented by Mr. 
Marks on his election as an Academician, is peculiarly characteris- 
tic of the artist, as is the fashion of diploma works. A grave and 
elderly gentleman, a student of an old-fashioned school, is in a 
spare chamber of a museum engaged in measuring the gaunt 
skeleton of a stork. He holds a tape measure and a note-book ; 
clasped by his tightly pressed, lips is a pencil. It is needless to 
say that these apparently trivial details, of a subject in itself trivial, 
are utilised by Mr. Marks to the utmost. The result is a picture 
wrought with rare care and full of technical beauty. It is marked 
besides by an amount of quiet humour which, while serving to 
amuse, reflects as well the peculiar genius of the artist. ' Hard 
hit ! ' by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., is another charming example 
of excellent drawing and delicate technique. We have an interior 
of the last century, furnished in light and delicate colours, with 
figures in fitting costume. The story is merely that of a reckless- 
looking and haggard young gambler leaving the party at which 
he has been cleaned out. He stands hesitating at the door of 
the chamber, with one hand thrust deep into his breeches-pocket 
as if in search of another guinea, and the other resting on the 
door-handle. The winners sit at the farther end contemplating 
the retreat and woe-begone appearance of their victim. Cards 
lie scattered about the floor and table. This is no very intri- 
cate story to tell, but Mr. Orchardson tells it with a force and dis- 
tinctness which give to his picture something of the magic of 
reality. All the little subtleties of gesture and expression, indica- 
tive either of settled character or momentary feeling, are brought 
out with a refinement of insight and delicacy of hand altogether 
remarkable. ' A Little Music,' by Tito Conti, deserves to be con- 
sidered side by side with Mr. Orchardson's delightful picture. The 
artist's name will warrant the belief that he is of the Continental 
school, and his picture shows that he has been specially influenced 
by the school of Munich. It is a superb piece of painting, show- 
ing an interior of the Rubens era, with handsome women and 
stalwart men in picturesque dress listening to the music of a gui- 
tar. We have rich costumes, deep crimson and white. satins, black 
velvet and buff coats, slashed with scarlet and blue, arranged in 
effective grouping against a table spread with whitest linen, and 
loaded with fruits, wines, and glass, of various and delicious tints. 
Mr. Eyre Crowe, A., and Mr. Erskine Nicol, A., are artists whose 
pictures invariably attract attention at the Academy. ' Interview- 
ing the Member,' by the last named, is an amusing representation 
of an incident of Irish political life. The member has been en- 
trapped at his inn by a number of his constituents just as he is on 
the point of starting on a fox-hunting expedition. Women and 
men crowd into the breakfast-room, evidently with a view of " hav- 
ing it out " with the honourable member, who stands arrayed in 
his " war-paint " — scarlet coat, buckskins, and top-boots, with vel- 
vet jockey-cap beside him — eager for almost any kind of fun save 
an interview with his constituency. Mr. Eyre Crowe's two prin- 
cipal pictures ^re devoted to the- illustration of unpleasant themes, 
both suggested by French Revolutionary events. 'Marat: 13th 
July, 1793,' is tragical to an extent which might prove unnerving 
to some ; to others, provocative of morbid sentimentality. The in- 
cident is well known. Marat is in his bath, with his villainous- 
looking face turned around towards the door, which, being ajar, dis- 
closes on the stairway the full figure of the woman who is about 
to assassinate him. Charlotte Corday's features are marked by a 
stern determination ; her flowing hair, crowned by a high-peaked 
hat, bound with bright-green ribbon, sets off" the fascinating comeli- 
ness of her person. There is nothing attractive in this picture, and 
one can only wonder at the artist's selection of such a subject for 
thoughtful illustration. ' The Execution of the Due d'Enghien, 
1804,' by the same skilful hand, is more likely to succeed with the 
average of visitors to the Academy. Sentence of death by the 
court-martial appointed to try the duke has just been read to him 
in front of the platoon of soldiers selected to carry the sentence 
into execution. " On hearing the sentence of the military com- 
mission condemning him to be shot, which was his first intimation 
of the fatal verdict, he asked for a pair of scissors, which were 
handed to him by some men of the firing party. He cut off a 
lock of his hair, and handing it, along with a letter and a ring. 



asked to have these last tokens forwarded to the Princess Char- 
lotte Rohan-Rochefort, to whom he had been privately married." * 
This is the incident which Mr. Eyre Crowe has depicted in the 
picture. 

Great things are always expected of Mr. Edward J. Poynter, 
R.A., first because he is a very skilful artist and a consummate 
master of drawing, and next because his opportunities are sup- 
posed to be greater than those within reach of any English painter 
of his standing, with the single exception, perhaps, of Sir Frede- 
rick Leighton himself. Mr. Poynter is Director for Art at South 
Kensington, and in addition bears a reputation second to none 
within the sacred precincts of the Royal Academy. This year it 
had been rumoured that his contribution to the exhibition was to 
excel any of his previous efforts of the past three years. One of , 
the reasons advanced in support of this very general belief was, 
that the artist had been accorded the inestimable advantage of 
having some of the most beautiful women in England to paint 
from. This rumour gained credence from the fact that it has all 
along been known that Mr. Poynter's large classical compositions 
exhibited of recent years have been painted for the drawing-room 
of Wortley Hall, the seat of the Earl of Wharnclifife. Unusual 
curiosity, therefore, was felt this year to become acquainted with the 
merits of Mr. Poynter's picture. Probably this arose as much 
from a desire to criticise the points of beauty of the selected 
models as to ascertain beyond a doubt the position of these young 
ladies in London society. Up to the date of our writing we regret 
that we have met with no Art-critic venturesome enough to say 
to whom rightfully belong the faces portrayed on the canvas ; we, 
therefore, plead our inability to reveal a secret which seems, in 
this instance, most religiously to have been kept by no less a num- 
ber than ten young and very charming women. As we are not 
permitted to reveal the inner mysteries of Mr. Poynter's large com- 
position — • Nausicaa and her Maidens playing at Ball ' — we may 
at least venture upon a brief description of it. Compared with 
' Atalanta ' (the artist's last composition of the same form and 
dimensions, exhibited in 1877), 'Nausicaa' will stand nowhere in 
the estimation of those who, like the Bishop of Peterborough, 
assess the value of a picture by the measure of gratification it 
affords. Chapman's translation of the Odyssey furnishes the 
theme upon which Mr. Poynter has worked : — 

" The queen now, for the upstroke, struck the ball 
Quite wide off the other maids, and made it fall 
Amid the whirlpools.^' 

The daughter of Alcinous is making merry in a sandy cove, where 
we may suppose the exhausted Ulysses to have slept after his peri- 
lous journey seaward on a raft. The principal figure of the fore- 
ground is the princess herself, who stands on tiptoe in the attitude 
of striking the ball. Opposite are three graceful maidens, forming 
one group of the ball-players ; to the right of Nausicaa are other 
two, forming the second group, of which the princess is the prin- 
cipal figure. In the left foreground two stately and beautiful dam- 
sels, in flowing draperies of pale-green and orange, are dragging 
robes of muslin (" Alcinous's family wash," as Mr. Tom Taylor 
somewhat vulgarly puts it, in his Academy critique published in 
the Times) through a pool of running water. A springing boy, 
whose right to be of the party seems to furnish matter for con- 
jecture, completes the composition. The scene of the ball-playing 
is, as we have remarked, a cove of level grey sand, sheltered by 
low stone cliffs, partly clad with trees and smaller shrubs and tufts 
of bright-green herbage. Rippling water of the most brilliant 
blue washes the shore, and stretches away to a promontory of 
white rock in the left distance. The main points of attraction in 
Mr. Poynter's picture are the studies of beauty in form and face, 
with which it abounds, and the extraordinary skill with which the 
artist has depicted the flowing muslin draperies of Nausicaa and 
her maidens. These draperies are of the finest fabrics, wrought 
in colours of pale blue, green, white, orange, and pink, and permit 
of the free development of the figures of the women. The com- 
position is full of vitality and movement, and is a masterpiece of 
skilful drawing, though, as we have ventured to predict, it will not 
prove so attractive to the visitors at the Academy as did the ' Ata- 
lanta ' of two years ago. Side by side with the other pictures in 
the drawing-room of Wortley Hall, ' Nausicaa and her Maidens ' 

* Nougar^de de Fayet's " Trial and Condemnation of the Due d'Enghien." 
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will, we doubt not, prove not the least beautiful and excellent of 
Mr. Poynter's four noble pictures, undertaken at the request of 
Lord Wharncliffe. 

In the same gallery, of which Mr. Poynter's large composition is 
the most prominent work (Gallery IV.), Andrew C. Gow's ' No 
Surrender ' — a party of French soldiers driven to bay in the hay- 
loft of a barn — is suggestive of De Neuville's power in the treat- 
ment of military subjects. There is a great deal of spirit in this 
picture, as there is in one close at hand. Miss Conolly's ' Chelsea 
Pensioners ' — a party of veterans, seated outside one of the quaint 
little cabins of the Royal Hospital— clad in the honourable uniform 
of that military asylum for the aged, listening to a comrade read- 
ing the Bible. Miss Conolly's picture is as good in some parts 
(being drawn, however, on a much smaller scale) as Mr. Herko- 
mer's famous study of character in the same direction, ' The Last 
Muster.' Sir John Gilbert, R.A., occupies a considerable amount 
of space with his large work, ' The Return of the Victors ' — a 
triumphal procession of mounted, armour-clad knights, laurel- 
wreathed, and bearing staridards (whereof the royal banner of 
England unfurls itself conspicuously), heralded to the town's gates 
by maidens and children singing, dancing, and strewing flowers, 
and by musicians playing. Everything is very martial that Sir 
John Gilbert undertakes to portray ; and in this particular example 
he revels in gay colours and spirited action, until one might imagine 
that he hears the prancing of the steeds and the blare and crash 
of the trumpets, kettle-drums, and cymbals. Mr. Val Prinsep, 
A.R.A., most popular and fortunate of artists, and the favoured 
friend of royalty, contributes to this year's exhibition reminiscences 
of his recent Indian tour, in the shape of two portraits of Indian 
queens, whom he has not been afraid to drape in the most dazzling 
of costumes. Of those younger artists elected to the Academy a 
few months ago along with Mr. Val Prinsep, Mr. E. Crofts is one 
of the most promising. His picture of this year, 'On the Evening 



of the Battle of Waterloo,' is one of the most successful works he 
has yet sent to the Academy, and tells in a wonderfully realistic 
manner the story of that crowning victory, and of an absurd inci- 
dent of it, the capture of Napoleon's travelling-carriage. The 
fallen conqueror had only quitted it a few moments ere it fell into 
the hands of the Fifteenth Regiment of the English line. Bona- 
parte, in his hurry to get away, had forgotten his hat. The car- 
riage and its contents were forwarded to England ; the former has 
been for many years not the least interesting of the Napoleonic 
relics exhibited in Madame Tussaud's Museum. 

Mr. Woodville's 'Before Leuthen: December 3, 1757,' might 
almost stand as companion picture to the foregoing. It shows 
a vast number of dismounted horsemen and other troops, drawn 
up in a dark, tempestuous evening on that frozen plain, while Fred- 
erick and his orderly gallop past them. On the morrow they 
march to meet the enemy. Space, we regret to say, compels us to 
forego all detailed mention of Mr. Frank Dicksee's admirable pic- 
ture of ' Evangeline ' and her father on the eve of the departure 
from Grand Pr6 ; of Mr. John R. Reid's ' Toil and Pleasure,' a 
humourous scene of rustic life full of originality and promise ; of 
Mr. S. E. Walter's ' The Empty Saddle,' a pathetic story of the 
days of the Jacobites, told with much simplicity and effect ; of Mr. 
Frank W. W. Topham's ' Home after Service,' a reminiscence, we 
should say, of the revolutionary Carlist wars ; of Mr. Claude Cal- 
throp's ' Attempted Assassination of William the Silent,' a spirited 
illustration of a chapter from Mr. Motley's "Dutch Republic;" 
of Mr. C. Napier Heusy's ' Vespers ; ' and last, not least, of a large 
number of portraits by Ouless, Sant Wells, and others, and of land- 
scapes by MacWhirter, Vicat Cole, A. W. Hunt, F. Morgan, P. 
Macnab, and Linnell, all of which deserve special commendation, 
and many of which are among the most important works in this 
year's exhibition. 

Charles E. Pascoe. 
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ERHAPS, at this moment, when the name of Cou- 
ture is on so many lips, and the regret at the sad 
news of his death so deep in the hearts of those 
Americans who knew him, some reminiscences 
taken from the letters of one who was a pupil of 
his in 1 876 may find interested readers. 

Couture loved the Americans, always called 
America (where he had never been) the land of his adoption, and 
the greater number of his pupils were Americans. He spoke no 
word of English, nor understood it, in spite of this frequent oppor- 
tunity. 

" Villiers-le-Bel, July 30, 1876. 

"I went with L to call on Couture. His little daughter 

opened the gate for us, and led us into the house through the gar- 
den. (A very grand villa is the house, with magnificent grounds 
all unkept.) She showed us into a room opening out of the hall, 
with long windows and handsome curtains, and a floor laid in 
coloured marbles, not in good repair. Besides a small table, there 
was but one other piece of furniture— a fine cabinet, filled with 
china and glass. On the floor stood a great cartoon, that was 
meant, I am told, for a decoration of the Louvre, the subject 
mythological. On the wall were two votive panels : one to Poussin, 
with a wreath of laurel ; the other to Raphael, with a blossoming 
wreath of twisted spring boughs. Presently we heard Couture, 
with his wooden sabots, come clumping down-stairs. He was 
dressed in very tumbled white clothes and a wide Panama hat. 
He recognised me at once, as having seen me a week ago for a 
moment at the L s', and questioned me kindly as to my paint- 
ing, and presently took us into one of his studios up-stairs, where a 
small study for his ' Volunteers ' stood on an easel, and there were 
other studies, life-size heads, &c„ for the same picture. His work 
seems to me the work of a draughtsman more than a colourist, those 



dark outlines (his later style) filled in with colour. There were 
life-size portraits of his mother and father— early work, and very 
unlike his later, but they were strong portraits of remarkable- 
looking people — the good maker of goloshes, in his Sunday black 
coat, looking out of his canvas with very intense dark eyes, and 
the good mother in her fluted cap, with her knitting, and a face of 
great vitality. The originals of the B^ranger and George Sand 
(which you know by the lithographs, but they do not do them jus- 
tice) hang in the same little room. Two or three lines of the 
crayon and the heads are there, but the lines are those of a great 
master. A crayon-drawing of his two daughters was very highly 
modelled and exquisite. On a chair near the ' Volunteers ' hung 
an enormous palette, with two or three colours on it. 

" I should like you to have heard how amusingly Couture talked 
of beauty, and abused a clever head L had brought him be- 
cause it wasn't beautiful, and afterwards praised it on other grounds. 
He spoke with affection of Americans, and said the women were 
' libres comme les hirondelles ' (free as swallows). Pointing to a 
mass of white in his picture, he called it ' Blanc triomphant," and 
of another part he said, ' Couleur douce et tendre comme la mu- 
sique.' 

" One of his studies for the ' Volunteers ' was of three drum- 
mers. One had laid his drum on the ground, and stood with his 
back turned. The centre figure had fallen into a reverie ; his drum 
hung silent about his neck. ' Le tambour fait marcher,' says Cou- 
ture ; Ma France ne marche non plus. Voili ! le tambour se tait.' 
The third figure seemed preparing to make a roll on the drum. 

L asked if he had ' encore un peu d'espoir." , , and 

he, walked out to the gate with us, and delayed talking. A peasant- 
woman passed, and he called out, ' Eh ! Madame Gervais, il y a 
long temps d^s que je vous vols.' She turned, as in a French 
play : ' Ah, Monsieur Couture, it is also a long time since I have 



